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Consumer Altitude Formation and Change 


Learning Objectives 

1 To understand what attitudes are, 
how they are formed, and their 
role in consumer behavior. 

2 To understand the tri-component 
attitude model and its 
applications. 

3 To understand the structures ; 

of multi-attribute models and 

their use in altering consumers' 
attitudes. 

4 To understand how to alter con¬ 
sumers' attitudes by making par¬ 
ticular needs prominent 

5 To understand the role of cog¬ 

nitive elaboration in altering 
attitudes. . 

6 To understand how attitudes can ' 

precede behavior in the form 

of cognitive dissonance and the ; 

resolution of conflicting attitudes. - 

7 To understand the ways people 
assign causality to events and 
apply this knowledge to consumer 
behavior. 


N ATTITUDE is a learned predisposition to behave in a consis- 
/ tently favorable or unfavorable way toward a given object. In 
/ % the context of consumer behavior, an "object” can be a prod- 

JL .jLuct, brand, service, price, package, advertisement, promotional 
medium, or the retailer selling the product, among many other aspects of 
consumption. 

Attitudes are learned from direct experience with the product, 
word-of-mouth, exposure to mass media, and other information sources 
that consumers are exposed to. Attitudes reflect either favorable or un¬ 
favorable evaluations of the attitude object and motivate consumers to 


either buy or not buy particular products or brands. Consumers buy prod¬ 
ucts toward which they have positive and favorable feelings; therefore, 
marketers must ensure that consumers maintain these attitudes following 
the purchase so that they keep buying same products repeatedly. 

Marketers who introduce new items strive to form favorable con¬ 


sumer attitudes toward the new products in order to get consumers try 
them, like them, and continue buying them. Doing so is difficult because 


people are often unreceptive to the unfamiliar, at least initially. One way 
to establish positive consumer attitudes*toward new products is to capi¬ 
talize on products that consumers already like and buy regularly. For ex¬ 
ample, SNICKERS® Peanut Butter Squared—a new product featured in 
Figure 6.1—is targeted primarily.at peanut butter lovers. The ad tells con¬ 
sumers who "like" peanut butter cups that they will be even fonder—-that 
is, "love"—squares of peanut butter covered with SNICKERS® chocolate. 

Another way of influencing attitudes is to relate them to social or 
cultural events. For example, the ad for SNICkERS® Egg in Figure 6.1 
features the product together with an Easter'egg. Playfully, the ad states 
that SNICKERS® "ripped off" the egg shape from Easter and ends 
with the tagline "It's Easter. Only more satisfying," which tells consumers 
that the SNICKERS® Egg enhances the Easter celebration. This ad is part 
of a campaign with the theme "SNICKERS® Satisfies." 
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FIGURE 6.1 SNICKERS® Ads Designed to Influence Attitudes 
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Learning Objective 
1 To understand what at¬ 
titudes are, how they are 
formed, and their role in 
consumer behavior. 


As consumers, all of us have many attitudes toward products, services, advertisements, the Internet, 
and retail stores, among many others. Whenever we are asked whether we like or dislike a product 
(e.g., Black and White cookies), a service (e.g., American Airlines), a particular retailer (e.g., J. Crew), 
a specific direct-online marketer (e.g., Amazon.com), or an advertising theme (e.g., “Snickers Satis¬ 
fies”), we are being asked to express our attitudes. By studying consumers’ attitudes, marketers try to 
determine whether consumers will accept new products the company is considering, gauge why market 
segments were not persuaded by promotional themes, or learn how target customers arc likely to react 
to new products, packages and the like. To illustrate, Nike or Reebok frequently study consumers’ atti¬ 
tudes towards the functional and aesthetic design of athletic footwear. They regularly gauge reactions to 
their latest advertising and other marketing messages designed to form and change consumer attitudes. 
Attitudes are cognitions and not easily observable, but researchers can assess them by asking questions 
or making inferences from behavior. For example, if a researcher questions a student and discovers that 
he purchases Lady Gaga recordings from iTunes often and listens to them a lot, the researcher will infer 
that the student likes Lady Gaga and has a positive attitude towards her (and also towards iTunes). 

Attitudes are directed at objects, such as products, product categories, brands, services, pro¬ 
motional messages, websites, media, retailers, and many other entities. We must note that although 
attitudes generally lead to behavior, they are not synonymous with behavior. Sometimes, attitudes 
reflect either a favorable or an unfavorable evaluation of the attitude object, which might or might not 
lead to behavior. Attitudes might propel consumers toward a particular behavior or repel them away 
_ from such. 


Consumers Learn Attitudes 

Consumers form new attitudes and also change existing attitudes. They often form positive atti¬ 
tudes towards new items under the same brand that they have been buying repeatedly and have 
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been satisfied with..Nevertheless, consumers often try new products, product models, and different 
brands. If such trial purchases meet or exceed their expectations, then they develop favorable at¬ 
titudes toward those objects. Generally, the more information consumers have about a product or 
service, the more likely they are to form attitudes about it,'either positive or negative. However, if 
the product is irrelevant to them l the consumers will not cognitively process any of the available and 
applicable information. Furthermore, consumers often use pnly a limited amount of the informa¬ 
tion available to them. Typically, only two or three' prominent beliefs about a product play a role in 
the. formation of attitudes,, and less important beliefs carry little weight Therefore, advertisements 
.should befocusjef^.gn $hP Key,diffjsrpndate products from competitors, and not detail too 
J manyofthe products'■ fpaturei ( V . 

' ’ How'do .cqMtmj&sf fopn their initial attitudes toward “things”? For example how do young 
adult^.form attifudes toward Hanes of Calvin Klein'underwear, or J. Crew or Gap casual wear, .or 
Anne Klein'or Brodks Brothers business clothing? Would they buy their underwear, casual, wear, and 
business clothing at Valmart, Sears, Saks Fifth Avenue, or Nordstrom? How do family members and 
friends, admired celebrities, mass-media advertisements, and even cultural memberships, influence 
the youngsters’ attitudes about buying dpparel?.Why do some.attitudes persist for a long time while 
. others change often? Marketers must know the answers to such questions in order to influence the ap¬ 
plicable attitudes. Next, we’discuss the Sources and factors that play a'role in determining consumers’ 
attitudes towards marketing objects. 


Sources of Attitude Formation 

Personal experience, family and friends, media, the Internet, and (increasingly) social media 
strongly affect attitudes. A primary source of attitudes toward products is the consumers’ direct 
experiences in trying and evaluating them. Recognizing the importance of direct experience, market¬ 
ers attempt to get consumers to try new products by offering cents-off coupons, free samples, and 
other inducements. If consumers try and like the new products, they will form positive attitudes 
and buy them again. In addition to personal experience, the family strongly impacts people’s initial 
shopping-related attitudes (see Chapter 10). For instance, young children who were rewarded for 
good behavior with sweet foods and candy often retain a taste for (and positive attitude toward) 
sweets as adults. 

Marketers increasingly use online advertising to shape the attitudes of small and -specialized 
consumer niches, because new technologies enable them to customize advertising messages and also 
some products. Online, marketers can target consumers on the basis of their demographic, psycho¬ 
graphic, or geo-demographic profiles with personalized product offerings (e.g., watches or sets of 
golf clubs for left-handed people), and messages demonstrating that they understand consumers’ spe¬ 
cial needs and desires. Targeted online marketing can shape attitudes more effectively than other 
media because the promotional messages address the needs and concerns of precise micro-segments, 
whereas messages carried by traditional media generally reach diverse and large segments, as well 
as many consumers who have neither need for nor interest in the product advertised. Research has 
also shown that attitudes stemming from direct experience (e.g., product usage) are more enduring 
and resistant to competitors’ messages than attitudes originating from promotional messages only 
(i.e., those developed without trying the product). 

The Role of Personality Factors 

Personality traits significantly influence the formation of attitudes. For example, individuals with 
a high need for cognition (i.e., those who crave information a^d eqjoy thinking) are likely to form 
positive attitudes in response to promotions that include a lot of detailed, product-related information. 
In contrast, consumers who are relatively low in this need are more likely to form positive attitudes in 
response to ads that feature attractive models or celebrities, or other peripheral cues about the prod¬ 
ucts advertised. Attitudes toward new products are particularly influenced by personality characteris¬ 
tics related to one’s innovativeness (see Chapter 3). 

1 ** 1 

« ,v 

. * 

Attitudes Are Consistent with Behaviors 

Similar attitudes consistently lead to the same behaviors. However, despite their consistency, atti¬ 
tudes are not permanent and can change either seldom or frequently. Normally, we expect consumers’ 
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Donnim 


Examples of Situations That Mlugpce Attitudes_ 


product/service 


SITUATION 


ATTITUDE 



•y MiniCooper. 

i' WF 



The Wall Street Journi 


Buying a new car "With gas prices so high. I’ve got to trade in my SUV and buy a car that 

gets30i^pgr ' ' ''j * ' 

Extra on hand ' “I have to decide whether to invest in stocks or just put my money in a 
\ money rwuketfimd ” ■ ^ ^^ 

‘Ih^alateBus^maning 
attheoffice.” 


behavior to correspond with their attitudes. For example, if a study showed that Mexican consumers 
prefer. Japanese cars oyer Korean automobiles, we would expect that a Mexican consumer will buy a 
Japanese car when he replaces his current vehicle. However, circumstances often disrupt the consistency 
.between attitudes and behavior. For example, the Mexican consumer might be unable to afford the car 
he prefers and buy the Korean car instead. In this case, affordability is a “situational” factor 


Attitudes Occur within Situations 

Attitudes occur within and are affected by situations. In this context, “situations are events and 
circumstances that influence the relationships between attitudes and behaviors at particular times. 
Situations can cause consumers to behave in ways seemingly inconsistent with their attitudes. For 
instance, if Margaret purchases a different brand of sun protection lotion each time she runs low, her 
brand switching may reflect a negative attitude toward towards the brands she has tried. In reality, she 
may have purchased different brands because she wanted to save money and bought only the ones on- 
sale. The opposite may also be true. If Edward stays at a Hampton Inn each time he goes out of town 
for business, we may erroneously infer that he has a particularly favorable attitude toward Hampton 
Inn. In fact, Edward may find Hampton Inn to be merely “acceptable” and prefer to stay at the Hilton 
or Marriott However, because he owns his own business and travels at his own expense, he may feel 
that Hampton Inn is “good enough.” 

Consumers may have different attitudes toward a particular object, each corresponding to par¬ 
ticular circumstances. For instance, when Scott replaces his old station wagon, he considers buying 
a new SUV, so that he can drive his children and their friends to after-school and weekend activities 
comfortably. However, when he realizes how expensive driving the SUV to work—30 miles each 
day—would be, he reconsiders his intention. Then, he speaks with a co-worker who owns a Ford 
Escape Hybrid SUV and finds out that his colleague is very satisfied with the car’s gas mileage. The 
gas mileage is better than Scott’s old car and he finds the car affordable. He then purchases a Ford 
Escape so that he can save money on gas and drive his children and their friends to their after-school 
and weekend activities. 

When studying attitudes, researchers can easily misinterpret the relationship between attitudes 
and behavior, unless they consider the context of the situation. Tkble 6.1 lists situations that might 
influence consumer attitudes. 


The Tri-Component Attitude Model 


Learning Objective 
2 To understand the tri¬ 
component attitude model 
and its applications. 


Researchers constructed several models th?t explain how attltudesraffect behavior. First, we examine 
the tri-component model, and then describe multi-attribute frameworks. The tri-component attitude 
model maintains that attitudes consist of three components: Cognitive, affective, and conative, as 
shown in Figure 6.2. 
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FIG U R i=-."6 :'2?” 

Attitude Model 

■ ->.'y-. \\. 


Tri-Coinpci'nent 

.; s':' v . \ • 


The Cognitive Component 

.The cognitive component consists of a person’s cognitions, that is, the knowledge and 
perceptions of the features of an attitude object that the person acquired from direct experi- 
. ence.with t he attitude object and information from various sources. This knowledge and per¬ 
ceptions commonly are expressed as beliefs-, that is, the consumer believes that the attitude 
. object possesses or does not possess specific attributes. Table 6.2 illustrates the beliefs of a 
hypothetical consumer about two TV technologies. 

I 

. The Affective Component , 

The affective component represents the consumer’s emotions and feelings regarding the attitude 
object, which are considered evaluations, because, they capture his or her global assessment of the 
attitude object (i.e., th^ extent to which the individual rates the attitude object as “favorable” or “un¬ 
favorable,” “good” or “bad”). 

Affect-laden experiences also manifest themselves as “emotionally charged states” (e.g., hap¬ 
piness, sadness, shame, djsgust, anger, distress, guilt, or surprise). These and other emotional 
states may enhance or amplify the experience itself, as well as subsequent recollections. For in¬ 
stance, if a person visiting a shopping center feels particularly joyous during shopping there, he 
will spend more time doing so and recall with great pleasure the time spent at the shopping center. 
In addition, he may encourage his friends to visit the center. Table 6.3 illustrates the measurement 
of consumers’ feelings and emotions toward a product. 

Another measure of a person’s emotions toward an object, shown in Table 6.4, is a semantic 
differential scale, which is a type of rating scale consisting of a series of bi-polar adjectives 
(e.g., good/bad, pleasant/unpleasant) anchored on a continuum. Many researchers believe that a 
person’s attitude can be derived directly from this measure because, presuamably, the scales reflect 
beliefs cognitions, as well as emotions toward the attitude object. 


The Conative Component 

The conative component reflects the likelihood that an individual will undertake a specific action 
or behave in a particular way with regard to the attitude object. In consumer research, the conative 
component is treated as an expression of the consumer’s intention to buy. Buying intention scales 
are used to assess the likelihood of a consumer purchasing a product or behaving in a certain way. 
Table 6.5 shows examples of intention to buy measures. Interestingly, consumers who are asked 
to respond to an intention to buy question appear to be more likely to actually make a brand pur¬ 
chase for positively evaluated brands (e.g., “I will buy it”), as contrasted with consumers who are 
not asked to respond to an intention question. This suggests that a positive brand commitment in 
the form of a positive answer to an attitude intention question positively affects the actual brand 
purchase. 

Altering Consumers’ Attitudes 

Altering consumer attitudes is an important marketing strategy. The goal of leading brands^ 
to strengthen and maintain the existing positive attitudes of customers, so that they will not 


TABLE; 6.2 Beliefs^ 'A 


PRODUCT ATTRIBUTE 
Off-angle viewing 
Screen reflectivity 
Motion blur 

/ 

Color saturation 
Remote control ease of use 

Compatibility with cable 
company’s DVR. 


LED TV 

Image fades slightly from the right. 

Small 

Negligible 

Excellent 

His friend had used it easily when they 
watched TV together. 

His friend said it took him 15 minutes to 
connect the TV and DVR. 


3D TV 

Excellent image from all angles. 

Medium. 

Negligible. 

Good. / 

His friend has had the'TV for 3 months, but could not use 
it without consulting the manual. 

His friend had to call the cable company and have them come 
to his house to connect the TV and DVR. 
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For the past 30 days you have had a chance to try Aramis Aftershave.We would appreciate it if you 
would identify how your face felt after using the product during this 30-day trial period. For each of 
the words below, please mark an “X” in the box corresponding to how your face felt after using Aramis 
Aftershave. • ' 

• VERY NOT AT ALL 



Refreshed 


• U • : 

[] • ;■ 

[] 

13 

Younger 

[] 

[] 

[] 

[] 

[] 

Revived 

□ 

- [I 

[] 

[] 

[] 

Renewed 

[] 

[] 

[] 

[] 

[] 



Compared to other aftershaves, Aramis aftershave is: 


Refreshing 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[4] 

[5] 

[6] 

[7] 

Not refreshing 

Fragrant 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[4] 

[5] 

[6] 

[7] 

Not fragrant 

Pleasant 

[1] 

[21 

[3] 

[4] 

[5] 

[6] 

[7] 

Unpleasant 

Appealing to others 

[1] 

[ 2 ] 

[3] 

[4] 

[5] 

[6] 

[7] 

Unappealing to others 


TABLE 6.5 , rnfentibn-to.Buy ** 


Which of the following statements best describes the chance that you will buy Aramis Aftershave the 
next time you purchase an aftershave7 

_J definitely will buy it 

_I probably will buy it 

0 

__I am uncertain whether I will buy it or not. 

_I probably will not buy it. 

_I definitely will not buy it. 

How likely are you to buy Aramis Aftershave during the next three months? 

V ery likely 
_Likely 


.Uncertain 


.Unlikely 
.Very unlikely 
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idence that challe g ? . , attitudes 1 There are two primary strategies for changing 

tt °“ *° or refeningtospecific product smibpms 

to the following secdoo, which erpldns mnld-ntoihnto models of 

attitudes, we address the second approach. . • .... 

Changing Beliefs about Products 

The strategy of changing beliefs in order to change attitudes concentrates on changmg behefs orper- 
ceptions about the brand itself. This is by far the most common form of^vemsing^pe^Advert^- 
ers constantly are reminding us that their products ,have more or are better” or best in tenns 
^me SportLt product attribute. For example, anad for Kraft’s Miracle Whip claims thztusmgthx 
product makes a tastier turkey sandwich than mayonnaise does. To support this claim, the ad points 
_, . 1 —* n/r:—whir. Vine “mnre flavor and half the fat” of mayonnaise. 
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Information aimed at changing an attitude must be compelling and repeated many times if it 
is to'overcome people’s natural resistance to abandoning established attitudes. For example, people 
• believe that avocados contain too much fat. The ad shown in Figure 6.3 focuses on r.hang in g these 
beliefs, stating: “Relax. It’s the good fats.” . 




. Changing Brand Image ' 

' . The strategy of changing brand image' consists of attempting to alter consumers’ overall assess¬ 
ment of the brand; marketers employ this approach by using inclusive promotional statements de¬ 
signed to set their brands apart from the competition. Examples 6f such statements include “this is 
the largest-selling brand" or. “the ope others try to imitate.” An AT&T campaign was designed to 
enhance the brand’s image without any references to products or services offered under the brand 
' name'. AT&T’s\slogan .“Rethink ‘possible’” was developed to change the attitudes of many who felt 
, overwhelmed b j. technology in its favor, and to increase consumers’ confidence in technology, with 
taglines such as “It’s what you do with what we do.” 2 As another example, man y ads have used the 
well-recognized phrase “A NewBeginnirig!?t'p bolster a brand’s overall image and revive ra ngnirwr 
interest. \ 

\ • . v . : 

. Changing Beliefs abput Competing Brands 

Another attitude-change strategy involves changing consumer beliefs about competitors' brands or 
product categories. For instance, an advertisement for Eclipse chewing gum makes a dramatic asser¬ 
tion of the brand’s superiority over other gums by stating: “Most other gums just mask bad breath. We 
kill the germs that cause it.” The ad for Aleve in Figure 6.4 refutes the notion that more pills relieve 
pain more effectively than fewer pills, and is designed to establish unfavorable attitudes toward Tyle¬ 
nol. Similarly, the ad for Lysol Sanitizing Wipes in Figure 6.8 establishes negative attitudes toward an 
entire category of competing products. The ad states that Lysol’s competitors—paper towels—spread 
germs, whereas Lysol wipes kill them. The Aleve ad is an example of comparative advertising and 
the Lysol one depicts a two-sided message (see Chapter 7). 


FIGURE 6.4 

Changing a Belief: “More Pills 
Doesn't Mean More Pain Relief’ 
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Presenting All the Relief of Phillips' in a Spill-Proof Container. 


Learning Objective 

3 To understand the struc¬ 
tures of multi-attribute 
models and their use 
in altering consumers' 
attitudes. 


Multi-attribute attitude models portray consumers' attitudes as functions of their assessments of 
the objects’ prominent attributes. First, we discuss the attitude-toward-object model and the use of 
product attribute in changing consumers’ attitudes and developing new products. Next, we discuss the 
attitude-toward-behavior model, the theory of reasoned action, the theory of trying to consume, and 
the attitude-toward-ad model. 

Attitude-Toward-Object Model , 

The attitude-toward-object model maintains that a consumer's evaluation of a product is a function of: 

1. The extent to which the product has (or lacks) each of a given set of attributes. 

2. The importance of each of theso attributes to the consumer. 

In other words, consumers generally have favorable attitudes toward those brands that they be- 
lievo have better performance on the attributes that they view as jrnportant than other brands, and 
unfavorable attitudes toward thoso brands that they feel do not meet these criteria. 3 

In a study done to illustrate this model, 96 marketing students rated three brands of smartphones— 
iPhone, Blackberry, and Android—along the 11 attributes listed in Table 6.6. These ratings represent 
the students' beliefs regarding the extent to which each brand possesses a specific attribute. Stu¬ 
dents then indicated the level of importance attached to each attribute. Subsequently, the researchers 
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Multi-Attribute Attitude Models 


FIGURE 6.5 Adding Product Attributes: Caplets (Not Liquids) 
and Also Cramp Free 


It’s not just another caplet. 

Phillips* works overnight. Miralax* takes up to 3 days. 
We don't have harsh stimulants, some laxatives da 


Phillips'. 


Caplets 


Possibly the Perfect Laxative 
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'.TABLE 6.6 {' Application of.the Attitude-Toward-ObjeGt ,Mpdel/ 
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' ATTRIBUTE 


ATTRIBUTE'S 

IMPORTANCE 


IPHONE 


BLACKBERRY 


PRESENCE OF 
ATTRIBUTE 


PRESENCE X 
IMPORTANCE 


PRESENCE OF 
■ATTRIBUTE 


PRESENCE X 
IMPORTANCE 


HigK-resoluQon screen 
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multiplied the importance “weights” by the ratings for each phone. For example, “long battery' life” 
emerged as the most important attribute in a cell phone (3.77 out of a total of 5 possible, points), and 
the iPhone scored higher on this attribute than the other two phones (2.64), which contributed to its 
high overall rating. Among the three brands, blackberry was the only one with a physical keyboard, 
and therefore scored the highest on this feature (3.34), but this feature has the second-lowest impor¬ 
tance rating (1.9), which lowered Blackberry’s overall rating. 

The tptals Show that respondents believed that the iPhone. is far better than the other two 
models—but we must note that such perceptions do not necessarily represent the actual facts. For. 
example, let’s assume that, in reality, the Blackberry’s_ screen, resolution is much better than the 
. iPhone’s, although consumers .feeHeye that the iPhone has a betteir screen. As. we already estab¬ 
lished in our discussion of positioning (Chapter 2), what matters'most is how consumers perceive 
the product Therefore, considering the (hypothetical) results of this study, Blackberry’s marketer 
should promote the grand’s screen resolution in its ads in order to “coirect” consumers’ mispercep- 
• tions of its product. \ • \ •' • 

Marketers use this, attitud'e-towa^object model in developing promotions designed to change 
consumers’ attitudes in favor of the brands advertised. They do so by adding new product attributes, 
changing consumers’ perceptions of attributes, and also developing new products after researching 
consumer preferences. - ' ' 


Adding an Attribute 

Adding a product or brand attribute means either adding an attribute that previously was ignored or 
adding one that represents an improvement or innovation. For example, to add a previously ignored 
or unknown attribute or benefit, an ad might point out that yogurt has more potassium than a banana 
(a fruit associated with a high quantity of potassium). The comparison of yogurt and bananas can en¬ 
hance attitudes toward yogurt among consumers who wish to take in more potassium. 

Another form of adding an attribute is innovation. To illustrate, a bottle of Wish-Bone* Salad 
Spritzer™ includes a pump that enables consumers to spray a mist of dressing on a salad, thus al¬ 
lowing them to control how much dressing they put on salads more precisely. Figure 6.5 shows an ad 
for Phillips’ Caplets, which are a new form of laxative, because laxatives previously were available 
only as liquids. The new caplets are also “cramp free,” which is a newly added attribute. In addition to 
portraying an innovative attribute, the ad is also aimed at changing beliefs about a competitor: Within 
the small print, the ad states that the Phillips’ laxative works overnight, whereas its competitor— 
Miralax—takes up to three days to have an effect Sometimes, eliminating a product feature may 
change attitudes favorably. For example, after conducting consumer studies, many marketers of 
personal care products now offer unscented or alcohol-free items. 


Changing the Perceived Importance of Attributes 

In the discussion of benefit segmentation (Chapter 2), we illustrated how different brands provide 
consumers with different benefits and how they are positioned accordingly. For example, in head¬ 
ache remedies, there is the division between aspirin (e.g., Bayer), acetaminophen (e.g., Tylenol), and 
naproxen sodium (e.g„ Aleve). Marketers of personal care items sell multiple versions of the same 
product that provide somewhat different, narrowly defined benefits, in order to maintain or gain mar¬ 
ket share. For instance, Colgate Total provides 12 hours of germ fighting, Colgate Max Fresh wipes 
out bad breath, and Colgate Sensitive Pro-Relief is for people who have sensitive gums. 

Some companies discover product attributes that most consumers pay little or no attention to and 
feature them in ads. Apparently, Dole discovered that some buyers of prepackaged fruit are unaware 
that other brands do not immerse the fruit in 100% fruit juice. The objective of the ad in Figure 6.6 is j 
to use consumers' unawarendss to differentiate Dole’s product/ 

Developing New Products 

Marketers often use the attitude-toward-objoct model during the development of new products. Con¬ 
sider the following hypothetical example: The Tropicana company i$ planning to add a new item to 
its product line. The company's market researchers identified four.attributes as the key determinants 
in consumers' attitudes toward orange juice: Amount of pulp, degree of sweetness, strength of flavor, 
and color. Then, Tropicana conducted a three-stage study: 

1. Using the scales shown in Figure 6.7A, the researchers asked consumers who drank orange 
juice regularly to describe their “ideal" juice, along the four attributes. 
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FIGURE 6.6 Changing the Importance of an Attribute: Real Fruit Must Be 


Packaged in Real Fruit Juice 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

No pulp Q 

□ 

O 

□ 

□ 

0 Lots of pulp 

Not sweet [~~1 

□ 

O 

0 

□ 

|—| Very sweet 

Weak flavor 0 

□ 

□ 

o 

□ 

0 Strong flavor 

Dim orange 0 

o 

□ 

□ 

□ 

0 Bright orange 

FIGURE 6.7A 

Semantic Differential Scales 




2. Realistically, Tropicana could not produce the “ideal" juice, because it could not offer it at a 
competitive price. Instead, the respondents rated a "concept" juice representing a product that 
Tropicana could sell. The “concept" juice was similar to the “ideal" one, but not identical. 

3. Tropicana made an "actual" new orange juice, which consumers tasted and rated. 


As Figure 6.7B shows, compared with the “ideal," the "actual" product had too little pulp and was 
fax too sweet, but the flavor of both products was nearly the same. Regarding color, it appears that al¬ 
though Tropicana did not match the Ideal or the product concept, the company improved the color in the 
actual product by making it closer to the ideal. These findings indicate that Tropicana must change the 
"actual" product so that it matches consumers’ preferences, by making it less sweet and adding pulp. 


Attitude-Toward-Behavior Model 

The attltudc-toward-bchavlor model captures theindividual's attitude toward behaving or actin, 
wtth respect to an object, rather than merely the person’s attitude toward the object itself. Using th< 
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attitude-toward-behavior model to understand consumers may sometimes be more useful f using 
the attitude-toward-object model. For instance, a consumer looking for a new car might like Lexus 
cars (i.e., positive attitude towards the object), but not be ready or willing to buy an expensive Lexus 
tie a negative attitude towards the behavior associated with the object). . 

• ‘ "a Taiwanese study examined consumers’ attitudes toward the act (or behavior) of shopping 
online and revealed that these attitudes reflected nine desired benefits: (1) effectiveness and modem, 
(2) purchase convenience, (3) information abundance, (4) multiform and safety, (5) service quality, 
(6) delivery speed, (7) homepage design, (8) selection freedom, and (9) name familiarity. 


Theory of Reasoned Action 

Like the tri-component model, the theory of reasoned action (TRA) incorporates the cognitive, af¬ 
fective, and conative components. Additionally, it holds that researchers must measure the subjec¬ 
tive norms that influence a person’s intention to act before gauging the level of intention. Subjective 
norms are the person’s feelings as to what relevant others (e.g., family, friends, roommates, co-work¬ 
ers) think of the action the person contemplates. That is, would they support the anticipated action 
or not. For example, if a student wanted to get a tattoo but first considered whether her parents or : 
boyfriend would approve or disapprove of her contemplated behavior, her consideration of others’ 
opinions is her subjective norm. 

Two factors underlie subjective norms: normative beliefs that the individual attributes to relevant 
others, and the individual’s motivation to comply with the preferences of the relevant others. 5 In order 
to understand subjective norms correctly, researchers must measure both factors. For instance, the 
subjective norms of a student contemplating getting a tattoo (i.e., the “purchase”) consist of answers 
to the following questions: (1) Who are her relevant others (e.g., parents and boyfriend)? (2) What are : 
her beliefs about how each relevant other would respond to her tattoo (e.g., “Mom would consider the 
tattoo an object often associated with gangs, but my boyfriend would love it”)? (3) To what extent 
complying with the preferences of the relevant others plays a role in her decision? In other words, is 
she sufficiently motivated to defer to the relevant others or not? 


Theory of Trying-To-Consume , 

The theory of trylng-to-consume represents cases where the outcome of a contemplated action (e.g., 
a purchase), stemming' from a positive attitude, is uncertain, but is still being pursued by the con¬ 
sumer. A person trying to consume faces two types of obstacles that may prevent the desired outcome 
(see examples in Table 6.7): 

1. Personal impediments, such as a consumer who is trying to find ‘just the right tie” to go with a 
suit, for less than $50, or a person trying to lose weight, but loves cookies. 

2. Environmental impediments, such as the reality that “just the right tie” costs more than $50, 
or realizing that one cannot continue eating cookies and lose weight, and that there are no low- 
calorie cookies that taste good. 4 
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TABLE 6.7 Potenti.il Impediment', to Trying to Consume 


PERSONAL IMPEDIMENTS • 

“1 want to try to lose 2 inches off my waist by my birthday.”. . 

Tm going to attempt to be able to run 5 mile* by my birthday.” — - 

"Tbnight Tip not going to have dessert at the restaurant.”' ' 

ENVIIION^^ITAL^ IMPEDIMENTS . ^ . 


“Sony, the Jaguar you ordered didn’t come in from England on the ship that docked yesterday.’ 

. , t *. *5 • # . s *■.••*»• i'* • * : t •* •** • • , 

’There are only tWO^as^ .of M^ljjt jm^iff Stockroo^You bettfredpiftiii sometime today.” 
‘Tam sony. We cannot help you.We are closing the gas station because of an electrical outage.’ 


I 

1 


Researchers have also studied situations where consumers fail to try to consume, and identified 
two reasons why they do so. First, such consumers do not recognize all the consumption options 
available. Secondly, they prefer to self-sacrifice or delay gratification. 7 

Attitude-Toward-the-Ad Model 

The attitude-toward-the-ad model proposes that the feelings consumers form when they see and 
hear ads significantly impact their attitudes towards the brands advertised. 

Research among Asian Indian U.S. immigrants has explored attitudes toward 12 advertisements 
and purchase intention of six different products that the ads featured. The study found a positive 
relationship between attitude toward the advertisement and purchase intention for each of the ad¬ 
vertised products; that is, if consumers liked the ad, they were more likely to purchase the product. 8 
Other consumer research that examined general attitudes toward advertising in Bulgaria and Romania 
(recent members of the European Union) found that consumers in those nations were more positive 
about the institution of advertising (i.e., as a marketing tool) than they were about the actual advertise¬ 
ments used to promote products and services. Furthermore, while the main personal use of advertis¬ 
ing in Bulgaria was information acquisition, the entertainment value of advertising was the strongest 
personal use in Romania. 9 


/^Changing the Motivational Functions of Attitudes 


Learning' Objective 
4 To understand how to 
alter consumers' atti¬ 
tudes by making particu¬ 
lar needs prominent. 


Sometimes marketers must try to change negative consumer attitudes about their products, compa¬ 
nies, or marketing practices. Frequently, the negative attitudes are not the result of bad products or 
promotion, but stem from uncontrollable circumstances. For example, several years ago, the U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration advised pregnant or nursing women and also young children to eat less 
canned tuna, due to concerns about the bloconcentratlon of mercury, a neurotoxin, in the fish. Subse¬ 
quently, consumption of the three main brands of canned tuna—Bumble Bee, Chicken of the Sea, and 
StarKist—declined substantially. The three competing brands commissioned an advertising campaign 
to reverse consumers’ negatlvo feelings toward canned tuna. The theme of the campaign was ‘Tuna the 
Wonderfish,” and through TV and online commercials, print ads, digital sqreens, posters, and materials 
piaced in gyms and health clubs, it humorously portrayed that eating tuna is fun. Online, "tunathewon- 
derfish.com featured recipes and wacky characters called “the tuna lovers,” and sang the praises of 
hina with slogan* such as “tuna is good for your heart," “part of a healthy diet," and >*t on the go ” 
These messages were designed to restore consumers’ confidence in tuna by telling them that eating 

' bu" wlrrheS to aU0 u Pr0C ! UCt ' 4 raarkcters consumers liked canned tuna 

but were hesitant to eat it because of information that, although directed at a relatively small segment 

(i.e., pregnant women), negatively affected the perceptions of many consumers. 10 ^ 
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The resons (or motivations) behind people’s attitudes are known as “functions.” Changing 
attitudes by appealing to consumers’ motivations is known as the functional approach. 11 Accord¬ 
ingly, attitudes are classified into four functions: The utilitarian function, ego-defensive function, 
value-expressive function, and knowledge function. 




The Utilitarian Function 

The utilitarian function stems from the belief that consumers’ attitudes reflect the utilities that 
brandg_provide. When a' product has been useful or enabled us to perform certain tasks in the past, 
our attitude, toward it tencls to be favorable. One strategy for changing attitudes in favor of a prod- 
uqt is by demonstrating to consumers that the product possesses a utilitarian purpose(s) that they 
. may not have considered. The ad in Figure 6^8 illustrates how Lysol Wipes are more utilitarian.than' 
paper towels. \ : . ' 

: \ ‘ • ■ ’ . • \ 

V 

Th£ Ego-Defensive Function 

The ^go-defensive function maintains that people form attitudes in order to protect themselves 
from sensing doubt and to replace uncertainty with feelings of security and confidence. For ex¬ 
ample, many consumers believe that salads from restaurants or salad bars—commonly eaten during 
lunch—are healthy and not fattening. The Healthy Choice ad in Figure 6.9 refutes this belief by 
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Only LYSOt* SanKizIng Wlpw contain tha power of LYSOL* to ctaan »nd dWnlict. 
So don’t Just wlps up, wip« out 99.0% of fltrmi. 


FIGURE 6.8 An Appeal Based on the Utilitarian 
Function: Paper Towels Spread Germs but Lysol Wipes 
Kill Them 
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If you think a salad is healthier than this, 
then you just figured out why 
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FIGURE 6.9 Appealing to the Ego-Defensive and Value-Expressive 
Functions: If You Discover That Your Pants No Longer Fit, Would You Still 
Believe That Prepared Salads Contain Few Calories? 
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enough vegetables. 
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humorously stating that such salads are fattening, 
unlike Healthy Choice, which is positioned as an 
“honestly labeled healthy lunch.” The reference to 
honesty implies that the other offerings are not la¬ 
beled correctly. 


The Value-Expressive. Function 

' ,ihe yalue-expressive function main ta in s that at- 
... titudqs TeflCct' consumers’ values and beliefs, and 
• thatmarkiters cfan create.ads that either support,or- 
. . refute these notions. For example^ many nutrition- 
'. conscious , consumers probably, belipye that pre¬ 
pared .salads are. healthy and low in-..calories. In 

addition to appealing to the ego-defensive function, 

• the ad in Figure 6.9 also challenges the false belief 
. that prepared salads are healthy and nutritious. - 


The Knowledge Function 

The knowledge function holds that people form 
attitudes because they have a strong need to un¬ 
derstand the characters of the people, events, and 
objects they encounter. Therefore, many firms use 
ads centered upon the consumer’s “need to know.” 
Accordingly, marketers often try to alter consum¬ 
ers’ attitudes in favor of their brands by provid¬ 
ing them with facts of which they were unaware. 
For instance, a message for a new allergy medi¬ 
cation might include a bar graph demonstrating 
the product’s superiority by contrasting its al¬ 
lergy symptom relief abilities with those of other 
allergy medications. The V8 Fusion ad in Figure 
6.10 appeals to the knowledge function because 
it provides consumers with a fact that they may 
have not known: Namely, most Americans do not 
eat enough vegetables. Similarly, the Angus Beef ad in Figure 6.11 makes consumers more knowl¬ 
edgeable by illustrating the names of various beef cuts with pictures. 


f 

a 

£ 


: IGURE 6.10 An Appeal Based on the Knowledge Function: Americans Do 
'Jot Eat Enough Vegetables, but You Can 


Associating Brands with Worthy Objects or Causes 

Another way to influence attitudes is to relate them to social or cultural events. For example, the 
ad in Figure 6.1 associates SNICKERS® with nostalgic memories of Easter “egg hunt" The ad for 

Method detergent in Figure 6.12 associates the product with a worthy cause—ecological concern_ 

by mocking mainstream detergents that come In huge and environmentally harmful jugs. 

Research into brand-cause alliances has Investigated the relationship between the “cause" 
and the "sponsor." One study found that although both the brand and the cause benefited from 
such alliances, less familiar causes benefited more from association with a positive brand than 
did highly familiar causes. 12 The results of another study indicated that if corporate sponsors 
do not exphcitly reveal their motives for a company-cause or a product-cause association con- 
.ume,, wll fo™ ftdr own boliof, .boot tho connection between th. comp,ny or brand and the 

m L nd C *,'r *i ,ons ™ Ml consumers the reasoning behind their sponsor¬ 

ships, rather than a, lowing consume,. ,o guoss, possibly, incorrectly, why ihe spooIorshTp was 
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FIGURE 6.11 An Appeal Based on the Knowledge Function: 
The Names and Pictures of Beef Cuts 



FIGURE 6.12 Associating Method Detergent with Ecological 
Concerns 


i he btaboraxion Likelihood Model 


Learning Objective 
5 To understand the role of 
cognitive elaboration in 
altering attitudes. 


The elaboration likelihood model (ELM) proposes that attitudes can sometimes be changed by either 
one of two different routes to persuasion—a central route or a peripheral route—and that the cogni¬ 
tive elaboration related to the processing of information received via each route is different The central 
and peripheral routes to persuasion reflect extensive and limited problem solving (see Chapter 14), 
and also correspond with high- and low-involvement purchases (see Chapter 5). The premise of this 
model is that consumers carefully evaluate the merits and weaknesses of a given product when they con¬ 
sider the purchase to be very relevant Conversely, consumers engage in very limited information search 
and evaluation (or little cognitive elaboration) when the purchase holds little relevance or importance for 
them. Thus, for high-involvement purchases, die central route to persuasion—which requires consid¬ 
ered thought and cognitive processing—is likely to be the most effective marketing strategy. For low- 
involvement purchases, the peripheral route to persuasion—which requires relatively little thought and 
information processing—is likely to be effective. In this instance, because the consumer is less motivated 
to exert cognitive effort, learning occurs through repetition, the passive processing of visual cues, and ho¬ 
listic perception. Highly invol ved consumers use attribute-based information to evaluate brands, whereas 
less-involved consumers apply simpler decision rules. In marketing to highly involved consumers, the 
quality of the argument presented in the persuasive message, rather than the imagery of the promotional 
message, has the greater impactop the consumption decision. 

The route to persuasion has important implications for promotion. For example, comparative ads 
(see Chapter 7) arp more likely to bo processed centrally (purposeful'processing of message argu¬ 
ments), whereas noncomparative ads are commonly processed peripherally (with little message elabo¬ 
ration and a response derived from other elements in the ad). A study demonstrated that the correlation 
between a consumer’s product involvement and objective product knowledge was higher for utilitarian 
products than for products designed to bring about pleasure (termed Aedonic products); for hedonic 
products, the correlation between subjective knowledge and product involvement was higher than for 
utilitarian products. 14 Assuming that subjective knowledge is the result of interpreting the imagery pre¬ 
sented in the ad (i.e„ the peripheral route) and that objective knowledge is the outcome of the factual 
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information the ad provides (i.e., the central route), marketers should consider the product s degree of 
utilitarianism in selecting either the central or peripheral route in promoting tiiat product _ 

The central route applies to attitude change when a consumer’s motivation or ability to assess the 
attitude object is high; that is, attitude change occurs because the consumer actively seeks out infor¬ 
mation relevant to the attitude object itself. When consumers exert the effort to.comprehend, leam, or 
evaluate the available information about the attitude object, learning and attitude change occur via the 

CCnt b contrast, when a consumer's motivation or assessment skills are low (Le., low involvement), 
learning and. attitude change occur via the peripheral route and without consumer processing of 
information that is relevant to the attitude object itself. In such cases, attitude change often is an 
outcome of secondary inducements such as cents-off.coupons, free samples, beautiful background 
scenery, great packaging, or the encouragement of a Celebrity endorsement Research indicated that, 
in some low-involvement situations, both central and secondary inducements initially played equal 
roles' in evoking attitudes. However, the central inducement had the greater “staying power”; that is, 
over time it was moite persistent than the secondary one. Additionally, among subjects low in product 
knowledge, advertisements with tenninology and factual data-that is, the central route—produced 

more favorable attitudes toward brands and ads than secondary cues. 1 

\ * « 

\ 


Cognitive Dissonance and Resolving Confli^ing Attitii^es 


Learning Objective 

6 To understand how at¬ 
titudes can precede 
behavior in the form of 
cognitive dissonance and 
the resolution of conflict¬ 
ing attitudes. 


So far our discussion has maintained the traditional (and rational) view that consumers develop their 
attitudes before taking action (e.g., “Know what you are doing before you do it”). However, there are 
theories that refute the “attitude precedes behavior” perspective. Specifically, cognitiv dissonance 
theory and attribution theory provide different explanations as to why and how behavior sometimes 
precedes attitude formation. 

Cognitive dissonance occurs when a consumer holds conflicting thoughts about a belief or an 
attitude object. 18 For instance, after consumers have made a commitment to buy an important and 
pricy object—for example, made a down payment on a new house or an expensive car—they often 
begin to feel cognitive dissonance when they think of the unique, positive qualities of the alterna¬ 
tives not selected (“left behind”). When cognitive dissonance occurs after a purchase, it is called 
post-purchase dissonance. Because expensive and important purchases require compromise and 
choice among similar alternatives (e.g., similar homes in the same community), post-purchase dis¬ 
sonance in such instances commonly occurs, and leaves consumers with an uneasy feeling about their 
behavior (the purchase decision). Thus, marketers must ensure that these consumers resolve conflict¬ 
ing cognitions by changing their attitudes to conform to their behaviors. 19 

In the case of post-purchase dissonance, attitude change is an outcome of an action or behavior 
already undertaken. The conflicting thoughts and dissonant information that follow a purchase induce 
most consumers to change their attitudes so that the attitudes become consonant with their purchase 
behaviors. What makes post-purchase dissonance relevant to marketing strategists is the premise that 
marketers must help consumers reduce the unpleasant feelings created by the thoughts about alterna¬ 
tives that were “given up.” Consumers can reduce their post-purchase dissonance in several ways. 


1. Rationalize their decisions. 

2. Seek advertisements that support their choices (while avoiding dissonance-creating competitive ads). 

3. Try to “sell" friends on the positive features of the purchase made (i.e., “the consumer as a sales 
agent”). 

4. Look to satisfied owners for reassurance (e.g., meet homeowners in the community where the 
newly purchased house Is located). 

For example, consider a young man who has just purchased an engagement ring for his girlfriend 
and then secs the following magazine ad: "How can you make two months’ salary last forever?" 
Because the purchase was expensive and the groom-to-be is likely to be experiencing dissonance, the 
ad might relieve his conflicts because it says that although the engagement ring did cost a great deal, 
the future bride wili cherish it for the rest of her life. , /■* 

Researchers have discovered different types and levels of dissonance. A study of durable 
consumer goods identified three segments of dissonant consumers: High-dissonance segment, low- 
dissonance segment, and "concerned about needing the purchase” segment. 10 As described earlier, 
consumers can try to reduce cognitive dissonance on their own. In addition, marketers can help 
consumers do so through ads specifically aimed at reinforcing consumers' decisions. For example, 
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complimenting consumers on their .wise decisions, offering them stronger guarantees or warranties, 
. ' increasing the number and effectiveness of purchase-related contacts (e.g., post-purchase contacts by 
' real estate agents to new home buyers who are Waiting to close on the property), or providing more 
•' detailed information about the product while it is on order. In reducing dissonance, personal contacts 
■ -.may bo more effective than advertisements; several studies indicated that most buyers believe that 
\' • advertiser? stretch the truth about their products in their promotions. 21 A study suggested that overly 
;': -aggressive salespeople actually induce dissonance because consumers feel that they were “pushed” to 
•: make the purchases, Conversely, skilled salespeople can reduce dissonance by providing information 

V .■■ -jv..— n consumers into loyal customers “ 


tee-v.-f.,v.- J:S' 

' '•••'. 'if . v" S' '• '*• I ' 1 , > ’."j** • | , • 1 f ‘ t ‘ *' «,’{« * , ' ' , , 

.•X&Jj ■■ Attitude-change strategies are designed to resolve actual or potential cognitive conflicts between two 
'', ‘ .. jV)'.';:* ' attitudes) For .example, (jleorge is conservative on social issues) a devoted Episcopalian, and also an 

! ■ •.V s ';" 8 active Republicsii. During one presidential elections, the Republican nominee fpr president was sig- 

•• • ■ nifipahtly less cqriserVafjvc than Georgfc. and also a member of another religion. Therefore, George’s 

• ’ ' attitudi^ conflicted: He ivanted. to vote for his party) but disliked the party’s nominee. George faced 

a Hitemma and had three options: (1) Not vote at all, although he has never missed voting; (2) Vote 
for the Democratic candidate,, which was utterly unacceptable; or (3) Develop more positive attitudes 
about the Republican candidate and vote for him. After attending the Republican convention as a del¬ 
egate, speaking to other delegates, listening to the speeches, and even briefly meeting the nominee 
for president, George decided that the candidate’s positions on social issues were, after all, close to 
his own and also became less concerned regarding the nominee’s religion. Thus, George resolved his 
conflicting attitudes by altering them in favor of the only voting option that was consistent with his 


past behavior. 

In fact, the party’s officials recognized that many other Republicans felt the same way that 
George did before the convention, and they hired marketing consultants whose task was to take mea¬ 
sures to change such attitudes. The consultants taught delegates how to address the doubts of their 
peers during seemingly spontaneous, casual conversations. Also, the speeches and films about the 
candidate, shown during the convention, included subtle appeals and cues designed to resolve con¬ 
flicting attitudes. In essence, these measures resembled the strategies that savvy marketers use in 
similar situations. Of course, George and many others with similar, initial conflicting attitudes were 
unaware that these strategic communications were taking place during the convention. 


Assigning Causality and Attribution Theory 


Learning Objective 
7 To understand the ways 
- people assign causality 
to events and apply this 
knowledge to consumer 
behavior. ■ 


As a group of loosely interrelated social psychological principles, attribution theory attempts to ex¬ 
plain how people “assign causality” (e.g., blame or credit) to events, on the basis of either their own 
behavior or the behavior of others. 23 In other words, a person might say, “I contributed to the American 
Red Cross because it really helps people in need,” or “He tried to persuade me to buy an LED, rather 
than a 3D TV) because he’d make a bigger commission." In attribution theory, the underlying question 
is why: “Why did I do this?” “Why did he try to get me to switch brands?” Making inferences about 
one’s own or another’s behavior is an important factor in understanding attitude formation and change. 

Many companies sponsor socially beneficial events and causes because they hope that consum¬ 
ers would attribute their efforts to “genuine concern." Research indicates that better “matches be¬ 
tween sponsors and events or causes result in more favorable consumer attributions. Evidence also 
suggests that consumers are willing to reward high-effort firms (i.o., they will pay more for and/or 
evaluate the product higher) If they feel that the company has made an extra effort to make better 
products or provide better consumer services. 24 


Self-Perception Attributions 

Self-perception attribution reflects the way people see themselves in (he causalities they form about 
prior behaviors and the attitudes they develop thereafter. It is useful to distinguish between internal and 
external attributions. Let us assume that Bradley has just used video-editing software for the first time and 
his video of his South American vacation was well liked by the members of his photography club. After 
receiving the compliments, if he had thought; “I’m really a natural at editing my digital videos,” his state¬ 
ment would reflect an internal attribution, because he had given himself credit for the outcome (e.g., his 
ability, his skill, or his effort). In contrast, if Bradley concluded that his work was due to a user-friendly 
video-editing program, the assistance of another club member, or just “luck,” he would be making an 
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FIGURE 6.13 Internal Attribution for Texting and Driving Accidents 


external attribution. In the external attribution Bradley 
might think, “my great video is beginner’s luck," whereas. 
in the internal attribution he thought that “the video is 
good because of me.”. 

Marketers can feature either internal or external at¬ 
tributions in promotions. For instance, ads for video-ed¬ 
iting software should persuade users to internalize their 
successful use of the software. If they attribute their 
photos’ quality to their skills rather than the software’s 
capabilities, they would probably toy its new. versions. 
Alternatively, if users extemqlize their-success, they 
would attribute it to "beginner’s luck,” which is-unre¬ 
lated to the software itself and unlikely to get them to 
buy updates and advanced editions. Research indicated 
that appealing to internal attributions persuaded con¬ 
sumers to consider buying the products advertised. 25 

According to the principle of defensive attribution, 
people generally accept (or take) credit for success (in¬ 
ternal attribution), tot assign failure to others or outside 
events (external attribution). Thus, promotional messages 
should encourage consumers to perceive themselves as 
the reasons for their success and reassure them that the 
advertised products will always make them feel this way. 
Similarly, persuasive messages aimed at getting people 
to abandon and refrain from socially undesirable behav¬ 
ior should appeal to internal attributions. The OMG ad in 
Figure 6.13, whose tagline is: “GET THE MESSAGE,” ' 
bluntly tells drivers who text and drive to attribute the ca¬ 
lamities they cause to their own (internal) behavior and 
not to external causes (e.g., traffic, road conditions). 

Foot-in-the-Door Technique 

The foot-in-the-door technique consists of getting people 
to agree to large requests after convincing them to agree to 
a small and modest request first The rationale behind this 


method is that agreeing to a small request creates a bond 
between the requester and the requestee. After fu lfillin g a modest request, the rquestee is likely to fulfill 
a larger request because of several reasons. First, the requestee does not want to disappoint the requestor, 
with whom he feels he has bonded. Secondly, the requestee actually becomes interested in the objec¬ 
tive of the request As discussed earlier, cognitive dissonance theory indicates that people tend to develop 
attitudes to justify prior actions. People's compliance with minor requests and subsequent compliance 
with more substantial requests is based on the premise that individuals look at their prior behavior (e.g., 
compliance with minor requests) and conclude that they are the kind of persons who generally agree to 
requests from others (i.e., an internal attributions). For example, someone who has donated $25 to the Mi¬ 
chael J. Fox Foundation for Parkinson's Research is more likely to make a subsequent $100 donation than 
a person who was asked to donate $100 to begin with. The initial request of $25 was a “foot in the door,” 
and "paved the way” towards a more substantial request 

Some research into the foot-in-the-door technique focused oh understanding how incentives 
(e.g., cents-off coupons of varying amounts) influence consumer attitudes and subsequent purchase be¬ 
havior. It discovered that different-size incentives created different degrees of internal attribution, which, 
in turn, led to different amounts .of attitude change. For instance, individuals who tried brands without 
any inducements, or bought brands repeatedly, formed increasingly positive attitudes toward the brands 
(e.g., '7 buy this brand because I like it”). In contrast, individuals who received samples were less likely 
to form positive attitudes about the brands they had tried (e.g., “I trietj-tfiis brand because it was fiee”). 

Contrary to expectations, bigger incentives do not always lead to positive attitude changes. If an in¬ 
centive is too big, marketers run the risk that consumers will externalize the cause of their behavior to the 
incentive (i.e., ’7 did it because I got a large incentive, but I didn't really like the product”) and be less likely 
to change their attitudes and purchase the brand again. Instead, what seems most effective are moderate 
incentives, which are significant enough to stimulate initial purchase of the brand, but still small enough to 
encourage consumers to internalize their positive usage experiences and create positive attitude changes 26 
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In contrast with the foot-in-the-door technique is the door-in-the-face technique, in which a 
large, costly first request that is likely to be refused is followed by a second, more realistic, and less 
■ costly'request. In certain situations, this technique may be more effective than the foot-in-the-door 
technique. 21 , •' • - 
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Attributions Toward Others . 


, salespeople, or jhSrketelrs), attribution thebry applies. To'illustrate, in evaluating the wordS or deeds 
.of, say, a sricsspetfsori; a consumer tries to deteripine whether the sdespersbn’s motives are m hisbest 
interests. If he.views the Salesperson’s motives favorably, the consumer is likely to respond accord¬ 
ingly. Otherwise, the consumer is likely to reject the salesperson’s words and purchase elsewhere. 
Suppose, for. example, that'a consumer orders a new Canon digital point-and-shoot camera from 
Amazon.com. Because the consumer is. going on vacation, she agrees to pay for next-day delivery by 
FedEx, instead of relying on Amazon’s free five-day shipping. If the package with the camera does 
not arrive when it should,The consumer can attribute the failure to either one or both “others.” That is, 
she can Mamw Amazon ( failin g to get the product out on time), FedEx (failing to deliver the package 
on time), or both (a dual failure). Alternatively, if the weather was very bad, she might attribute the 
delivery failure to the weather and to neither Amazon nor FedEx. 


Attributions Toward Objects 

Researchers have also studied consumers’ attributions toward objects, which, in the context of market¬ 
ing, are the products and services purchased. Specifically, when consumers wish to find out why a prod¬ 
uct met or failed to meet their expectations, they can attribute the product’s successful or u n satis f actory 
performance to the product itself, to themselves, to other people or situations, or to some combination of 
these factors. To recap an earlier example, when Bradley successfully edited a video of his vacation, he 
could attribute that success to the software (product attribution), to his own skill (self or internal attribu¬ 
tion), to a fellow member in his photo club who helped him (external attribution), or to all three. 

Analyzing Self-Attributions 

After people have made attributions about a product’s performance or a person’s words or acdons, 
they often attempt to figure out whether the inferences they have made were correct To illustrate, 
let’s consider two scenarios: (1) an alumnus who is considers donating a large sum to the university 
where he earned his MBA; and (2) an amateur photographer who is contemplating buying a new and 
expensive photo printer. Both situations require a substantial outlay of funds, and the fact that they are 
considered demonstrates that the two persons have made initial attributions of causality: The alumnus 
believes that the donation will improve the MBA program’s reputation and growth, and the photogra¬ 
pher believes that the printer will enhance the quality of her work. Both persons are likely to seek rein¬ 
forcement for their initial attributions, and researchers have identified three factors that they are likely 
to consider when doing so: Distinctiveness, consistency, and consensus. Tible 6.8 explains these factors 
and describes the photographer and alumnus’s hypothetical deliberations. 25 


TABLE 6.8 |,;Rf;vi<iwin.y; : S^i(iAttrib^tibnri ; 
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SCENARIO 

An alumnus considering ' 
donating money to his MBA 
. program .. 


An amateur photographer who 
sees that, when printed on the 
latest HP printer, her photos look 
much better 


DISTINCTIVENESS 

How distinctive will my 
contribution be? Do many othefsl’, 
make larger donations? Will I 
become part of a select group If 
I donated 

Am I the only one who sees this 
marked difference, or do other 
notice the same? 


CONSISTENCY OVER TJME 
AND VARIED SITUATIONS 

Can I afford to donate regularly? 
Will I be able to contribute 
money If the University asks 
for a special donation (e.g„ for 
building a new student center)? 

Will I see the same superiority of 
the HP printer when I take other 
photos? Or is the advantage I see 
mostly a function of what this 
particular photo shows? 


CONSENSUS 

If I ask my friends, would most 
of them agree that I should make 
a donation, or Will their opinions 
vary? 

* * 

If I ask my Mends, would most of 
them agree that my pictures look 
better when printed on the HP 
printer, or would some notice the 
difference and others not? 
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Summary 


Learning Objective 1: To understand what attitudes are, how they 
are formed,'and their role in' consumer behavior. 

An attitude is a learned predisposition to behave in a cpnsistentl)\j 
favorable or unfavorable way toward a given object In the con¬ 
text of consumer behavior, object is interpreted broadly to in¬ 
clude the product brand, service, price, package, advertisement 
promotional medium, retailer selling the product and many other 
aspects^. Attitudes,are learned from direct experience with.the 
product word-of-mouth, exposure to mass media, and othej infor¬ 
mation sources. Attitudes reflect either favorable or "unfavorablA 
evaluations of the attitude object apd they motivate consumers toy 
either buy or not buy particular products or brands. Cbnsumers 
. buy products toward which they have favorable inclinations, so 
marketers must ensure that consumers maintain positive attitudes 

\ following purchases and remain loyal customers. ’• • 

v Attitudes are relatively consistent with the behavior they rer 
fleet However, despite their consistency, attitudes are not neces¬ 
sarily permanent; they do change, and sometimes even frequently. 
Attitudes occur within and are affected by situations, events of cir¬ 
cumstances that influence the relationship between attitudes arm 
behavior. Personality traits significantly influence attitudes. Vi 

Learning Objective 2: To understand the tri-component attitude 
V model and its applications. 


attributes, changing consumers’ perceptions of attributes, and de¬ 
veloping new products. 

. Learning Objective 4: To understand how to alter consumers’ at- 
titudes by making particular needs prominent 

Altering attitudes according to consumer motivations is termed the 
functional approach, which classifies attitudes into four functions: The ■ 
utilitarian, ego-defensiye, value-expressive, and knowledge functions. , - 
Associating a brand with a well-liked object can also alter auftiiA.. 

* * * * ' , • , ’ *.*. , i 

Learning Objective 5: To understand the role of cognitive elabo¬ 
ration in altering attitudes. 

Attitudes can sometimes be changed by either one of two 'different 
routes to persuasion, depending on the degree of cognitive elabo¬ 
ration used when consumers process information. One route re¬ 
quires extensive thought and cognitive processing, and is typically '• 
employed in situations where consumers are highly involved and 
perceive a lot of risk regarding the purchase considered. The sec¬ 
ond route, which requires relatively little thought and information 
processing, occurs during less important purchases. 

Learning Objective 6: To understand how attitudes can precede 
behavior in the form of cognitive dissonance and the resolution of 
conflicting attitudes. 


The tri-component attitude model proposes that attitudes consist of 
three components: Cognitive, affective, and conative. The cognitive 
component represents the knowledge and perceptions of the features 
of an attitude object. The affective component reflects emotions and 
feelings, which are considered evaluations, because they capture the 
person’s global assessment of the attitude object. The conative com¬ 
ponent is the likelihood that an individual will undertake a specific 
action or behave in a particular way with regard to the attitude object 
(i.e., consumer’s intention to buy). 

Learning Objective 3: To understand the structures of multi¬ 
attribute models and their use in altering consumers’ attitudes. 

Multi-attribute attitude models portray consumers’ attitudes as 
functions of their assessments of the objects’ prominent features. 
Multi-attribute models include the attitude-toward-object model, 
the attitude-toward-bchavior model, the theory of reasoned ac¬ 
tion, the theory of trying-to-consume, and the attitude-toward-ad 
model. Multi-attribute models can be used when adding product 


In most cases, attitudes precede and guide behavior. Sometimes, 
consumers act first and only afterward develop attitudes about ac¬ 
tions already undertaken, which creates conflicting thoughts about 
the attitude object. Because important purchase decisions (i.e., buy¬ 
ing a new home) require compromise and choices among similar 
alternatives, post-purchase conflicts are common. Marketers must 
ensure that customers resolve cognitive conflicts by changing their 
customers’ attitudes to conform to their behavior. 

Learning Objective 7: To understand the ways people assign cau¬ 
sality to events and apply this knowledge to consumer behavior. 

People assign causality (i.e., blame or credit) to events, their own 
behaviors, and the behaviors of others. The way people see them¬ 
selves is reflected in the causalities they form about prior behav¬ 
iors and the attitudes they develop thereafter In trying to change 
consumption-related attitudes, especially with regard to products 
that require self-participation, marketers must understand how 
people make attributions, toward others and objects, and also how 
they analyze their own attributions. 


Review and Discussion Questions 

6.1. Explain how situational factors influence the degree of con¬ 
sistency between attitudes and behavior. 

6.2. Because attitudes are learned predispositions to respond in 
particular ways, why don’t marketers measure only pur¬ 
chase behavior and ignore attitudes? 

63. Explain a person’s attitude toward visiting Disney World in 
terms of the tri-component attitude model. 

6.4. How can the marketer of a “nicotine patch" (a device 
that assists individuals to quit smoking) use the theory of 


trying-to-consume? Using this theory, identify two segments of 
smokers that the marketer should target and explain how to do so. 

6.5. Explain how can the product manager of a breakfast cereal 
change consumer attitudes toward the company’s brand by: 
(a) Changing beliefs about t^e brand, (b) Changing beliefs 
about competing brands, (c) Changing the relative evalua¬ 
tion of attributes, and (d) Adding an attribute. 

6.6. The department of transportation of a large city is launch¬ 
ing an advertising campaign that encourages people 
to switch from private cars to mass transit. How can the 
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department use the following strategies to change commut¬ 
ers’ attitudes: (a) Changing the basic motivational function, 
, (b) Changing beliefs about public transportation, (c) Using 
self-perception theory, and (d) Using cognitive dissonance. 


6.7. Should the marketer of. a popular computer graphicspro- 
gram prefer consumers, to make internal or external attribu¬ 
tions? Explain your answer. 

' f - ■■*-!'-‘i-:■• 

■J7 V ; 'Si. V.. r 1 v; • " j ‘ 

; HSnd^-tiiiCAsste^ 

63. Find two print ads, one illustrating the affective component" 

— - - and this other illustrating the cognitive component Discuss 
each ad in the content of the tri-component model^Why haii. ‘ 
■ each marketer .taken the approach it did? . . , \ 

6.10. What sources influenced your attitude about this course ber 

fore it started? Has your initial attitude changed since the 
course started? If so, how? . 

6.11. Describe a situation in which you acquired an attitude to¬ 
ward a new product through exposure to ah advertisement 


6.8. A college student has just purchased a new Apple iPad. 
What factors might cause the student to experience post¬ 
purchase dissonance? How might the student'try to over- 
■ . come it? How can the retailer who sold the computer help 

■ reduce the student’s dissonance? How can the computer’s 

■ manufacturer help? ■ • 



, ■.■’ s' Y -< 

i................... .. .....;. 

• (i < •• •'. •< • . - <1 - • • * .• • A, » •- • / 1 • 

• Describe a situation in which you formed m attitude toward a 
product or brand on the basis bf personal influence. 

6.12. Find advertisements that illustrate i each of die four motiva- 
tional functions of attitudes. Describe how each ad either rein- 

\ forces an existing attitude or is aimed at changing an attitrwV 

6.13. Think back to the time when you were selecting a college. 
Did you experience dissonance after you had made a deci¬ 
sion? Why or why not? If you did experience dissonance, 
how did you resolve it? 
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Procter & Gamble . 

Febreze “Breathe Happy Campaign Launch” 

i.cirI'A}’.(■ iicy: GREY V.: ■'' ' 


Strategic Challenges 

Febreze was once a breath, of fresh air in the category, 
but the competition caught vp. 

• In 1998, Febreze entered the alr.care category with a revolutionary product Rather than simply 
perfuming the air, its unique formula actually eliminated odors on fabrics and replaced them with a 
fresh scent. Febreze became known as THE odor-eliminating brand and enjoyed great success. Rec¬ 
ognizing a good thing when they saw one, the competition responded by launching similar products 
that provided the same benefit. "Brand Health” data indicated that P&Q had lost its distinct position¬ 
ing. The company once "owned" odor elimination, but now shared this equity with competitors Glade 
(category leader by dollar share) and Airwick (third in the category by dollar share). 
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, Objectives y , . 

l.\Restore faith in ^ebreze’s odor-eliminating capabilities in a way consumers will remember. 

- 2. Generate buzz for the Febreze brand and its advertising. 

3. Restore the distinctiveness of the Febreze brand. 


Insights 

People's reactions to bad smells are stronger than their reactions to nice ones. 

Focus groups reaffirmed that P&G’s audience wanted to create a “welcoming home” by keeping it 
clean, tidy, and fiesh, and that they were concerned about bad smells destroying this atmosphere. The 
threat of malodors did not only made them uncomfortable, but triggered passionate descriptions of 
unpleasant smells, reflecting their disgust of uncleanliness. P&G realized that focusing on the problem 
rather than the solution could help Febreze stand out among the other brands. 


What we smell can be more important than what we see. 

In-home interviews helped P&G understand Febreze’s role in creating a “welcoming home” in greater 
depth, uncovering the most influential insight: When judging if a home is “welcoming,” a messy- 
looking home can still be clean, but a smelly home can never be clean. This was best encapsulated by 
one respondent’s comment on the issue: “When you walk into an unappealing room, you can close 
your eyes, but you can’t turn off your nose.” 

Smelling is believing. 

Observations of shoppers in stores revealed that consumers were spraying the product in the aisle 
after picking it off the shelf. This indicated that firsthand experience of the product is vitally impor¬ 
tant in influencing the consumer’s choice of a brand. 


The Big Idea 

Involve real people in visceral experiences to prove that Febreze makes even the filthiest places . 
smell nice, no matter what they look like. 

Questions 

1. Apply the principles of perception to the three insights Ijsted in the case. 

2. Are the three objectives aimed at repositioning Febreze? Explain your answer. 

3. How would P&G determine whether the campaign’s objectives have been achieved? 

4. On You Tube, you can find several commercials that "brought tq life" the "big idea.” Describe 
three of them, and discuss their persuasive effectiveness. 

5. Several versions of Febreze are now on tho market (febrezoftfom). Apply the concept of benefit 
segmentation to three of them. 

Source: Effie Worldwide, Effie Showcase Winners. Reprinted by permission. Febreze is a 2012 Bronze 
F.ffj ft Winner. For information on Effie''s programs for students, visit the Collegiate Effies at www.eftie.org 
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Asia Private Limited 

Caea"**** ■ • Lifebuoy/um , - . ■ 

“Super/ast Handwash , , ,• 

;> i „.„ I A E c,«v Lowe Lintasapd farmed : 





Strategic Challenges . 

In the three countries, antibacterial handwash was widely used, but there were established antibacte- 

ness let’s consider Argentina. Because of a swine flu outbreak, public messaging exhorted people to 
wash with soap but did not specify antibacterial soap. Hence, consumers questioned the necessity of 

311 ^BecTuse lifebuoy Handwash was high-priced, it was expected to appeal to higher-income 
groups. This was a difficult issue because, in India, the brand’s bar soaps were popular among lower- 

mC0 In each ofthe three markets, competitors offered “all powerful" antibacterial solutions. Consum¬ 
ers perceived these products as “germ killers” that offered long-lasting, all seasons protection. _ 

In Pakistan, India, and Saudi Arabia, Lifebuoy had to create a unique image. It was a new, high- 
priced entrant to the liquid handwash category, and could not easily take on dominant competitors. 

Across the three countries, Unilever wanted to target higher-income mothers who were potential 
handwash users and convince them to use Lifebuoy Handwash for their families. These mothers had 
kids aged between 4 and 12 years and were using competitive brands. When it came to protection, 
the target mothers believed that their families deserved the best and were not willing to compromise. 
This gave Unilever a foot in the door opportunity. If the company could convince these mothers that 
Lifebuoy offered the best protection, it had a chance to capture meaningful market shares. 


Objectives 

1. Increase preference for Lifebuoy among higher-income segments (defined by a socioeconomic 
classification index). 

This would be tracked by a consumer household panel that Unilever commissioned through a 
retail audit agency. 

. j 

2. Establish the Lifebuoy proposition as unique and differentiate it from the competition. 

This would be tracked by using quantitative research among consumers after the communication 
had run for at least a month to trieasure recall of messaging. 

Insights 

Through lab research, Unilever could claim that Lifebuoy were better than competitors' products on 
germ kill: it could kill even more germs. 


During consumer research studies, when the results of the lab research were shown to them 
consumers said this was unbelievable. Proof or no proof, they were unwilling to budge. That’s when 
Umlever realized that beating competitors by going head to head against them Would not work 
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During the same lab. tests that showed that Unilever’s product Jailed more genns. than the com- 

a±a. _»_DJfcH olcrk Hioonv/»rf>rl that T jfchnnv rrmlH till owm« -f/irtffr- fhan.tVip 



: ,:';V Tlie cain^Mgii’titlid “Su^eifast Handwhsh” us^ ^eupderl^g insist on children’^ behavior 
not only byx^ake gerin protection in just 10 l^qdsi^;wd|%^raht for Lifebuoy, but also to render 
the cbimpetitidn’s perceived high ground on gem prot&tion^vuliieih.ble; The' double blow of a new 
parameter of lime, combined with the iens of children’s habits, managed tp dislodge the company’s 
competitors as the lastword in germ protection in consumers’ minds. 

i 

• • t' 

The Big Idea 

lifebuoy Superfast Handwash: 99.9 % germ protection in just 10 seconds—because children are 
ahvayS'in a hurry, especially when it comes to hand-washing. 


Questions 


L Design one TV commercial (a story board) and one print ad that “bring to life” the “big idea ” 

2. Why didn’t Unilever use factual-information (e.g., results of lab tests) about the “faster kill” to 
differentiate Lifebuoy from competition? 

3. How did Unilever use qualitative and quantitative research (see Chapter 16) to develop the posi¬ 
tioning claim for Lifebuoy? 

4. Does the name “Lifebuoy” convey the product’s core benefit effectively? Why or why not? 

5. Over time, should Unilever combine the “more germs’’ and “faster kill" claims into positioning 
Lifebuoy? 

6. It is unlikely that competitors would let Unilever take market shares away from them in the liq¬ 
uid antibacterial handwash category. How can they fight Unilever? 


Source: Effie Worldwide, Effie Showcase Winners. Reprinted by permission. Superfast Handwash 
is a 2012 Bronze Effie Winner. For information on Effie’s programs for students, visit the Collegiate 
Effies at www.effie.org 
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